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door slammed loudly, with a scholar of Wadham, and a
future Lord Chancellor, on the right side of it.
It so happened that one day, in 1891, Lionel Johnson, an
intimate friend of Douglas and a fine poet himself, took
Douglas to Oscar Wilde's house in Tite Street. The exotic
writer and the brilliant undergraduate were mutually
captivated, and their friendship, begun then, precipitated
the immediate downfall of the elder man at the height of his
literary powers, and embittered, obsessed, and twisted the
life of the other. It is not within the purpose of this book to
measure the blame, but surely the view of the contemporary
general public, so contemned by each of them, was right in
assessing the blame, as it did, between the mature, dis-
tinguished man of letters,, with all the glamour of his great
reputation, and the spoilt child of fortune, twenty years old.
The sustained and ingenious attempt, based largely on his
own hearsay, of Mr. Frank Harris to maintain the contrary
hypothesis, does less than credit both to his great ability and
to the credulity of his readers.
Although Lord Queensberry was the last man who had the
right to play the part of a dutiful parent, his vain and com-
bative nature took flame at the ugly rumours which coupled
the names of Oscar and his son. Alfred Douglas left Oxford
without a degree : his father discontinued his allowance
until such time as his friendship with Wilde ceased ; with the
inevitable result, having regard to his son's proud and ob-
stinate nature, that Wilde and Douglas were drawn more
closely together. Queensberry was foiled, but he had drawn
up the well-known cc Queensberry Rules of Boxing," and he
did not recognise defeat in the first round. He went about
swearing vengeance. " I'll do it," he was heard to boast, " I'll
teach the fellow to leave my son alone : I'll not have their
names coupled together." No doubt his pride had lashed
him into a real sincerity. But his blows were not dexterous:
he hit about wildly ; he wrote a highly defamatory letter to
his son concerning Wilde, relying on mere rumour for the
grossest allegation, but making this reservation : " If I
thought the actual thing were true, and it became public
property, I should be quite justified in shooting him at sight"